CHAPTER III
CAPITAL AND CAPITALISM.
THE WORD.
Edwin Cannan, always a stickler for words, started a chase
after the origin of " capital" in the Harvard Quarterly Journal
of Economics in 1921 (Vol. XXXV), and re-states his finding
in his Review of Economic Theory (1929), pp. 132-143. The
late R, D. Richards (who gave this lecture course during my
absence in India, 1935-6) took up the running in 1926
(Vol. XL). Later in the same volume Mr. H. R. Hatfield
made the kill. All three are engaged in running the word to
earth through early treatises on accountancy, Richards
changes Cannan's J. Melliw to J. Mellis, whose book is of
1588, the year of the Armada; and Mr. Hatfield takes us to
"A notable and very excellente woorke" by one J. Y.
Christoffels, of 1543, "translated with great diligence out of
the Italian toung into Dutche, and out of Dutche into
French, and now out of French into Englishe, 1547." T^
work is in part the translation of an Italian treatise in Latin
by Lucas Pacioli of 1494, ^d unhappily the only copy of it
in English was lost from the Reval Library during the War
of 1914-18. But there is reason to believe that the English
translation used the word capital, when rendering the
following from French into English:
"Et par ce mot Capital entendrons les biens aduenus par
traictees de mariaiges, le trespas daulcun, ou aultrement &
ce que ung marchant pourroit auoir en garde, comme aussi
marchandise, soit a compaigner, ou par soy seul."
THE THING.
Every economic treatise defines capital, and it has been
defined in a host of ways, but I know of none which next
proceeds to a definition of capitalism. This term is reserved
for the language of history or of abuse. It is not listed in
Webster's Dictionary, nor indexed in the D.P.E. (Dictionary
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